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ABSTRACT : . 

. ‘ The Education and Local Development (ELD) Project was 

designed to conduct research and facilitate cooperation among 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
countries that would result in better understanding of existing 
relationships between educatiqn and local development, identification. 
of the potential effects of alternative methods of linking education . 
and local development, documentation of the experiences of member ag 
countries in this area, and a set of policy-relevant conclusions for 
use by policymakers in both the education and development sectors.’ 
Analysis of the major issues affecting the linking of education and © 
rural development dnd examination of number of.case studies of 
projects designed to link education and rdral devglopment programs 
resulted j4n a group of conclusions. Included among’these are -(1) 
general conclusions applicable to all elements of ELD work; (2) 

. specific. conclusions about the role of formal education in rural 
development; ‘and (3) specific conclusions about the-role of . 
non-formal and adult education in rural development. (Related reports 
on’*tural development in America are available through ERIC--see 

' note.) (MN) * , . 
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 S . 7 This paper refletts an international perspective on . ; 


ig: : education and rural development, It is based on 
discussions presented at a CERI conference on Education 


and Local Development (ELD) held at stormoway, Scotland, 
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NY 1-5 June 1981. ; . 
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In 1976, the CERI Governing Board authorized the initiation of Secretariat 

work on peeeaen ae in the remote tural areas of OECD Member countries. 

The resulting project on Basic Education and Teacher Supnort in Sparseiv—- 
Populated Areas (otherwise known as tne a project) emphasized policies, 
proyronnes, iuvl insovations Having an impact upon the availability, and 

Gualiiv or schcudiag an rural communities. fhe SPA frame of reference . 


2 othe compulsory years of pubiic education and a,host 


cavily ousha dies ry y 
af teetaical isougs/within the education system, : . . 
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By means of an active programme of Secretariat and Member country 
cucperation, a significant amount of nev knowledge on tural education 


was peneratgd; several new direct tons for governmental action in this 


field wera idwntiéied; and new nat onal commitacnts to solve long- 

standing rural education problems were both refiected and stimulated by 

the SPA project. This body of work was disseminhted. not only through ° « 
gn international conference in Aurillac, France and a series gf follow-up 
national conferences, but also through the édumavcial publication of an’ 


OECD/CERI book entitled’Rural Education in Urbanized Nations: Issues -and : 
Innovations. 46 , : re -_ 
eae ae : 7 
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At the completion of the SPA project, there was a - gertetal” sentiment, that 7 


. 


further rural education work could be. productively carriéd out at an - 
internat ional Tevel. However, the argument was that additional. work on 


rural Sencar ene per se was 10C as ‘vitat as an exploratio on of the connections * , 


be « » 
between aducat ion and development in the context, of a rural communities. - { 
& oo? 
Whereas the SPA project had lodked inside of rural school it was ~ zs: 
suysested that any new initiative should Look outward “trom the jéducation . * , 
‘S: ee ; 


to assist in the revitalization 6f the runal communities being served. 
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This orientation was comp: ible with, but distinee from, other OECD 
iaitiatives in education. For example, there nad been an earlier project 
waich scressec community [nvolvement in the schooling process (particu-_ 
larly in urban areas) but which did not systematically analyze the role 
of education in the conmunity/zconomic development precess. ‘There vas 
also some expieratory research on the Si ern context" of, 

’ : R 
education which had commenced a year earlier. And finally, & study of 
reritonal development and ‘education had recently been completed, but, as 
the title impiied, the units of analvsis were very large geographic 
_ regions rather than small local communities. . 
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The emphasis on iseai development became the most distinctive feature -of 
_the planning of this new CERI effort. It struck a responsive chord among 
policymakers from many OECD Member countries who had long recognized 

the Sages sank ip one educat ior plays in national development and regional 
cence but also paprusged serious concérns about the sap ach of 
edueat ion upon depressed and/or economically marginal oo comeunities: ; 


This concern anong policymakers sprang from two sources. The first was 
the understanding that a’ wide range of local communities, and their 

eesidents, had been "left behind" ia the implementation.of national 

and rezional development strategies. There was even the cueucaedh an 
certain forms of government~sponsored ee development (such as the 

Nerowth center’ strategy) have actually been able to succeed only SArough 

the decline of numerous small. local communitie In cher words, there 
was a growing interest in the fate of those local communities and local 


population sroups who had not shaved adequately (or been excluded 


Wrogether) from the benefits of national and ee economic growth. 


+ . © . 
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The ‘second concern was that neither the role of education’ in the decline 
of these local communities nor education's potential role in their a 
revitalization were-clearly understood. Governmental Anteres¢ inAtodcal 
iével Jovelopnent had been manifested primartly through direct économic . 
interventions (e.g : encouraging private sector eviacation with public 
epbedidies and tax incentives, or sponsoring such capital-intensive 
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, tne Secretariat cn the specific topics, tasks 


., The original progeamie of work was inttnded to Achieve these objectives 


« 
« . . 8 


P ’ aN rere “ as 
development protects as road ouilding or- industrial site construction). 


Direct attenpts or explicit public sector policies designed to promote’ 

local development through educational means were afl -but non-existant. 

Yet, policymakers and development specialists were becoming increasingly 
* 


aware of the fact that the success of economic development inttiatives 


_—.in ame]iorating local conditions wa was” lependent upon | critical h numan/ social 


factors*-that is, factors to which education was inextricably bound. Thus, 


ignoring the currentteffects and potential contributions, of education to 


‘ ‘ 


\ocal development (and? vice-versa) was a luxury which could no longer 


“be afforded. ; , 


All of these jssues, as well as several related ones, ‘were discussed 
during the sourse of a two-day planning meeting held at the OECD in 


February, 4979, ithe eighteen nations Eee at this session advised 


and framework for coopera- 
tien yhich should inferm-an international inquiry in this area. This 


. 4 
adyice was reflected in the programme of work for a new project on 


/duckticn and Local. Development which was submitted to, and-approved by, ’ 


See 
\ ¥ 


the CE RI Governing Board in April, 1979. . gh 
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The-overriding concern of the ELD project has heen to conduct resegrch , 
and facilitate'co-operation ‘among Member countries which results ia: 
fay a better: unders®anding of existing relationships between eguGereen 
And local development; (b)° an, identification of the potential defects 
(posit ive and negative) of. alternative methods of - linking education and 
local .developmenc; (c) -a décumentation of the experiences of Member . 


dountries in this area, with a special emphasis on interesting and/or 


ta 


bi ‘ o . 
innovative strategies; and (d) a set of policy-relevant conclusions 


for-use by policymakers in both the edicat Lon, and development sectors. 


* : Bs , 


ec on 
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throurh an anal: sis of they following. group of major issues: i. 3 — 


eel é - e , 


1. The ways in which different national and regional definitions of the 
| key ELD concepts (Le. "development," "Local,!’ "community," and . “ 
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me 


13. 


Yeducatiom) influence the types of ELD relationships and activities 


° ‘ 


found in each country. ’ 


“ . - . bi ‘ 


7% . ' 
2. The degree to which education on the one fiand could and on-the otaer 
hand should be directed toward Local developmenr. . 
. The types of -intergeverrimental. qadmindstexeie sane financial 


oe and local development. uo. — -. 


3 
arrangements which are likely to improve the connections betwee 
4 


_ The ways in which the "socio-geographic  contezt™ of lecal areas 
(L.e. commupity size, relative wealth, economic bise, population = 
characteristics, physical environment, -and~quality of pubiic services) 


affect the relationship between education and Iacal_development. 
. 4 . - aa . 


s 


5. The extent to which local communities can utilize "salimheio" strane 
to strengthem the education/development bond and the extent to waka 
they are dependent upon "outside" assistance.s : 

6. The degree ts whigh governmental action in this field cauld md sould 


“be directed. toward minority, indigenous, and other "snecial need’ 


populations: - "a 
7. The political Yasibilicy, practical limitatiens—aind inpttne tou 
consequences: of adapting education more fuliy to the needs 9 ag Luuwl- 
development. _ ; oP aa 
- tof ae bs * 
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In order to implement this programme of work, the BLD project was, 


ae 


originally divided into rural, usban and joint components--sac' of which 


included both research and, operational oafenss: Noveter, finaheia! 
constraints within CERI and a less thane thusigstic response to tne . 


urban component bry Member countries meant tat the urban and joint 
activities “ere curtailed and Limited 4itth the egeept Lon of an inteva 


national conferehce in Italy) to a modified eiforc’on the research “* 


side. Consequently; the actual work of the FLD project bascheavily 


emphasized the rural component. s 


a © 
. 


In part, this rural ‘bias is the result of the momentum qetceates chegnah 


CERI's earlier project on rural education. Still, the central> use ifica- 


ry eek te. ie 4 . 
tion nere its two-fold: first. that rural issues are becoming incroasfar- 
4 * . 


ly significant within many Member countries; and secqnd, that the 
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neither reflects the importance of this field nor exhausts the benefits 
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minimal level of previous information-sharing and active’ collaboration 


on rural education and rura¥ Yevelopment topics among these nations 


of international cooperation here. 


, 2 


During the two year existence of the ELD project, there was one other 
major shift in emphasis which merits special comment. Originally, it 
was anticipated that equal weight would he accorded to bot formal and 


non-formal education. If anything, the, feeling was that working throug he 


the Ministry of Education in each nation would tend to bfas the work 
toward concerns abouc publig education for children and adolescents. 


in Sume instanees, this assumption was proven correct. And yet, to a 


far greater extent than initially planned, the most active. wore and 


strongest interest has come from the adult, non-formal education side. 
2 


( 5 
One ev epeaiieen is that adults, not children, will be the major ‘participants 


enrrent rural development programmes and thus, . the negative consequences 
adule educational deficiencies are more obvious and more keenly felt. 
GE 


emit importance is the growing realization that problems oa the human 


side (rather than the capital side) af local development are not sinply oy 
bs wt 


a matter of an inadequate basic education or missing technical skills 


(although these are by no means unknown). Rather, there appear .to be 


serious harriers to local development which are culfural/social/attitue 
dinal/political in nature. These problems, Bake ncuray ay in rusal areas, 
oftén appear to be more readily amenable to solution through non-formal 
education means that through the formal schooling/training process. 

. . ‘- _ 
In summary, the ELD projéct has been: - 
(A) Concerned with helping Member aren a the ways ‘in wich 


educat Lon affects, and is atfected by, geal economic development ' 


se ceetbae 7 e 


> 

(i) Con wsidering eiwear ton An its’ broadest sense “ds ‘any {ntentional 
learni experience, in order to discover “those areas of education-- : , | 

femal © oe auietoead early childhood ghrough adult=nin which a | 
ipnificant relationship to foeat development can be found or - 


oe 


moemmorreres women enero eC TO LON VAN LO velopment. 
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(C) eed ee the eer eee ee of ELD issues in, OFCD neeiens: out 
incorpuracing a sufficient, Level of urban . — to help clarify 


which aspects are “specific to a particular context and which are 


general lsuble; ~ — 4 


(D) Locating and documenting innovative programmes, policies and’ 


strategies dir2cted toward improving the relationships between “ss 


(E) Sharing the eneuledse generated through this project among Pal the 


1.) Activities aid Rengrt: . ‘ 
ene ey EHS ae nepoess : , rd 


¢ 


Mce Lhe ELD project became operational (May, 1979) an effort was’ made 


. a 
ito identify Mumber countries desirous of becoming active participants 


. 


in all (or part). of this project. - Thirteen ccuntries--Australia, Cayada, 
Fialant, Greece, i¢aland, Treland, Ttaly, New Zealand, Norway, Spain, 


4 
Switc. ciang, the United Kinadde (represented by both Scotland’ and 
— 


EAglani/Nales) and the United States--have contriputed to ali, or most, 


af the FLD activities. In addition, five other Member countries--Beigium, 


France, Germany, Sweden and Yugoslavia~-have actively engaged in at least. 


. = 
two aspects of che ELD programme of work. b 


’ 
eo 


From the“outset, it was apparent that this project would be an ambitious 
one which required national governments to allocate a higher level of 
resources, energy and commitment than most international efforts. In 

many CER projects, the issues under discussion are already well-documented 
and well-researchied. , Under these circumstances, the basic task for 

Member countries as well as the Secretariat is one of synthesizing data 


ratner than generating theme. | : - | * 


= , 


‘o 


ilowever, in tHe case of the ELD project the situation was strikingly 
different. Not only was, there-2 paucity of available information on ELD 
issues, but therezywere also difficulties in locating appropriate and 
weli-Laformed contact people in each country. The project's rural 
emphasis only wadcaeunced the problems in securing accurate and up-to-- 


dute information here. Trying to ae a experts and review the 


‘intcrested OECD Member countries.’ : - . o 


ee yn re a rn 
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This &ircumstance had tup'ef fects which permeated the ELD work. On the ° 
negative side, thera were delays in tha planned schedule of work--de Lays 


often caused by the absence of the releyant data. - As might be expected, 


yu data evin today romain somewhat incomplete. Still, the “most negative 


repercussion can be found in the fact that several countries diminished 
their level of involvement in the ELD work as soon as the amountt of 


data cwenecation/research necessary. to particip :te fully became appareiac. 


> 


. > \ z 
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Nevertaeless, the” iv his situatien is that those countrie 

Nevertaeles tl ositive side of th ituat {ts that th countri2s 


making the effort to qvercome the lack of readily available knowledge 
here have ended up producing valuable nev information and insights. 
Althouzh major changes will ffot be made overnight, it appears that the 
ELD perspective is giving policymakers a useful new tool with which toa 
approach some’ lang-standing problems and stimulating a re-thinking of 
suvernmental action (or the ‘Lack thereat) in this area df inquiry. In - 
addition, several national government officials have indicated thar the 
_ ELD works has helped them. to discover a Yange of small scale, local level 
activities and thus to Learn mare about what was really happening within 
their own nation. . ‘ ‘ 
~ oe 
Work on this project was carried out in four categories: (a) Secretariat: 
missions and research; (b) surveys of ELD policies and programmes in 
Member countries; (c) field-based seminars ‘on key ELD themes; and Wh) 
ase stadtes/ special reports on ELD innovations. The work completed in 
each of these f our categories wilt now be summarised. 
Scere taciat missions were carried out in order to he Lp Sécreatriat ‘ 
members gain’: deeper understanding. of the broad, spectrum of ELD-‘ 
related work already underway in Member countries. In edge has missions 
KOC conduc 24 for whieh the purpose was’ either to assist Member 
novernments in siieaegetonucnt of special reports and other ELD informatton, 


\ 2 a 
or to aidlin the resolution of ELD-related problems. A modest amount 
R : 


’ 


t 
‘ . 


° 


a 
e 


uf direct co-cperacion between the Secretartat and-Member. countries 
, ‘focusing on dianning TLD-related ventures) also took place. RY ag 


) 


. e 
» 


dy. . Secret..riat. research was conducted on both the urban and rural dimensions 
cf ELD tssues. [iv part, this meant analysing ail the dacuments and 
’ suolications submitted by Member governments and/or national experts in 
4} pruas_tg ascertain any censsenat ional patterns of paneralisable-tren 33 
» Tn addition, literature reviews were eondicted not simply on education” 
-and loca} development (since, as noted earlier, available documentation 
in this exact field is scanty) but also on relevant materials from- 
voentionai and adult education, human resource pianning, community 
economic development, agriculture, regional policy, political science 
and sociolegy . The. resukts of this effort will be reflected boti in the, 


conelusdons noted’ hereirwand in the‘final ELD book. 
a . . * 
48 Supperting and extending the Secretariat's own research was a vital 
sleaund of the ELD. programe of work: the Country Survey. ’ This Survey 
i was sent to ali Member countries in June, 1979 as a first step in’ 
: establishing 2 knowledge base upon which the ELI) project could build. 
The intent was both to clarify the specific types of information the_ 
Secretariat aeeled and to encourage the production of national contri- 
‘butions shariag cnough common fcatures to facilitate cross-national 
comparisons. More specifically, the survey instrument contained the 
following elemeatgs: , 7 
‘(a) Defiaitions and Content 
(n) Priority Issucs ee - 
(c} Target Areas and Populations . f 


(d) av National Policies and Programmes 


a, we . . ‘ y 
(e) Sey Regional and Local Policies and Programmes 
v 
(f) Relevane Data and Research _ : : - 
: (g) Tanovative and Exemplary Projects a a 
(h) Contact People and Sources of Further Information 
‘ : % 
. . : rm 
td ‘ “en -e 
: Qu. Nearly all the Member governments ensos=n5 to actively participate in 
é * a 


the ELD project submitted responses to the Country Rivveys As might be 


Pas aa Y are : ie 
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eupected, tue quality and compechensiveness of these responses varied . 
A ene ae ‘ 
significantly from country to countty. As a,whole? however, these 


survey responses | constitute a valudsta source ef information and insight 
oh > - 
on the existence and variety “of education/local development linkages 


in Meiber nations. The Scottish ELD report, ghien has been sent as a : 


background document to all delegates to the Firiak ELD GantePence; is an 


examp Le of a particularly thorough and well- dgne country ‘survey response. 


The substance of all these survey responses strongly influenced the 


conclusions noted in this document and will also be explicitly reflected - 
, ; » 


in the forthcoming ELD’ book. . > 


. 
~~? 4 3 ‘ : 
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é. ail 7 : 
Early in the project,. it ‘became clear that People. working on ELD issues 


tended to feel isolated--particularly’ from their counterparts in other 
ddetenss Even within countries, there was oftcn dt a pre- fexisciny . 
awareness of the range of organizations and institutions (governmental 


Thus, - 


and non-zevernmental) having a strong abfinicy with yee ELD work. 


a second surve vas issued by the Segretartat to approprtate experts, as 
werk v& the offiefal MLB contact peephe, i each country. i 


This second survey was narrowly \focused on-identifying aiid gathering 
duscriptive materials on the network of public and private bodies a. ea 
vorkigg on CLO-refated pursuits. Although the reaction to the survey 
was mixed (with some nations contributing profusely, while others sent 
almdst, dlothing) the’ range of groups identified through ents exercise is 


fascinating and serves to underscore the point. that ‘much | ELD related 


work ‘is already underway today. A preliminary version of this "Information 
Guide to Rural Educacion and Developement Organisations in the OECD . 
Member Countries” will be issued by Jdly, 1981. 2 , " 

. “ Oe a t. tos 


the next na jer element of the ELD programme cf work was the sponsorship. 


These internacional - 


of a series of week-long’ field- -based seninets: 
seminars eerved as the sethay forum- for the exchange of information 


wgd the mutuai e:ploration n of key ELD. themes: during thé course of this 


4 » 


The Livid-based meetings “(designed to combine plenary sessions 


. . ‘ 
. » x ! 3 
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on #endral topics with related Site visitsy,and discusstone about a specific 


ELD innovation) seoueil popular. among participants and productive from 


, ra 


\ 
ae Souracaniatts point of view. 
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“0. The gicse such meering was held in Kuusamo, Finlandsduring September, 


197 This conference = together “representatives from fifteen 


Membr , countr ies in.order 


. 5% o 


: kta an senuni the tural dontcnent: ot aot ELD project. As a result of 


carry out the detailed planning necessary’ 


this meetiny,, a common ‘framework ‘for both ident teying rural ELD 


woe inaotations and preparing gfe special . ceports and case studies was 


4 


3 
tabii:ted. Ta addition, agreement was ‘reached on the gajor themes 


round woica tle rural ELD wock, in general, and the ocher fLeld-hased 


y 


aaa in particular, should be organized. These themes ‘were! 


al . 


: f . : ‘ 
iL. e Role of Formal Educat%on and Youth Programmes in, Rural Deve lopment 


% « 


2. The Role of Non- stofaal and Adult Education’ in Rural Development 


3. ELD Issues in Rural Minority Aid [nd izenous Communities a . 7 
. 


- > 4, The Eduecaticnal Role of Development Agencies. | vale 


~ 


a ~ - ae 
a . “ao Oy, 


a 
3.. It is interesting to note ,that the only one of these which did not later 


attract sufficient interest and supportywas theme 4. In large measure, * , 


tnis one failed to develoff.as hoped because of administrative and 


coerdination problems at the, frational level. In othr words, since 


- 3 
» - CERLI's primary contact with Member governments is through Fducation 


* Ministries, there were considerable difficulties in organising an ‘ 


agtivitv which focused on agencies falling ‘outside the jurisdiction of : 


‘ these sane Ministries. Ironically, this experience demonstrated the 


—. rs 
zack of communication and effective coordination between national - 


uducaticn and ddvatupuent authorities which the ELD project was de'signed 
t ! : “ss ° . ' : ~_ 
tu invescigate. . . 
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323. ia April, 1990, a seminar was held in Alaska (NSA) on "ELQ Tssues in 


Ruraa Minority and Indigenous Communities." This meeting, jointly 


sponsored by the » University or Alaska, the U.S. Nationad Institute of . aS 


*, Education, and CERT, attracted repropentatives of the Aboriginal 
J = 
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community in Australia, the Maori community in New Zeaand and different. 


: ' y¥ 
minericy communities within the United States. as well as deleyates 


from sevecak other, OECD nations. Discussions centered on’ the unique 4 
burduns borne by minority and indigenous populations and the*speci.7l ' 
implications for effectively Linking edueation and local developrent iv 
such communities. Coupled with a general analysis of ‘government inter- 
ventions to upgrade educat ion and .to promote economic development in 


these communities was an opportunity to visit Native Alaskan village 
g 


‘where a variety of ELD-related activities were in operation, 


During the Same month, the only urban ELD conference uae held in Venice, 
iraiy uader the auspices of the Italian Ministry of Education and CERI. 
This meeting brought together delegates from those Member countries 
having a special interest in’the urban dimensions of ELD issues. “Like 
rhe cural seminars, this conference combined plenary discussions with 


culevant Field visits. The Venice seminar was useful doth in fostering 


an internat tonal éxchange of information, and experience in this emerging 


field and in heiplay the Seeretartat to understand better the diverse | 


: : * : : : 
wavs in wnich education and local development interacted in metropolitan 


resicns. This, in turn, clarified those FLD concerns which are "universal" 


*e 


catcher than a fuaction of their specific"socio-geographic" context. 
Ta October, 1930 the fourth field-based seminar was convened in Barco 
de Avila, Spain around the theme of "The Role of Non-Formal and Adult 
Education in Rural Development." Jointly sponsored by the National 
Institute of Education Sciences (INCIE) of the Spanish’ Ministry of 


Education.and Science and CERT, this meeting featured a cross-section 


of Spain's tok officials, experts and practitioners in this field along with 


delegatzs from nine othér nations. Particular ectentZon was paid to the 


rule which non-governmental ofganizations and institut tons-ean productively 


play in the drive to prepare rural adults to benefit more fully from 


public and private sector’ programmes of economic development. Through 


tg 


field visits and _special sessions, .the case of Spain s escuela 


campesina “ (peasant gchool) movement wag-examined’as an illustration 
\ : ’ 
= v4 
of a non~formal ELD rural, initiative. Other Spanish activities were 
reviewed along with similar innovations from the other nations in 


attendee. - oi g z 
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The Sica, and final, FLD seminar was held at the Chateau de la Muette 
in Paris after organizational diieNuleies precluded holding this 
scinz at tue cural site originally scheduled. This Seminar centered 


en the "Role of Formal Education and Youth Programmes in Rural , Deve Lop- 


ment" and was — by delegates from ten Member Countries. Given 


the brevity of this jsession, the inherent distractions and formalities 
of meetings held at the Chateau, and the lack,of field visits to anchor 
ad focus the discussions, this semirfar did not compare favorably with 
‘the earlier field-based ones. Nevertheless, the participants made 
_ asetul contributions toward a common understanding of how schools (from 
-priaaiy through post-secondary lévelsi affeet the local develop- 
if chedr impact is often indireetc an inadvertent. 
whis sovjhay 2180 ign Lighted discussions on topics like the development 
impiicubions of rural school closures, the probiems and prospects of 
“dee Liv-rsdevant" education’ programs and the relationships between + 


ijer types of vocat onal edueat lon and major rural development strategies. 


. - 
. 
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Prom Tc bey inains of the project, it was apparent that tie connect ions 
between education and local development were often subtle and almost 
always nomplex. «In addition, the great variety of interactfons . 
incovered made it fiear that no single model c 1d accurately capture or 
explain the essence of these Linkages. Accordi gly, it became obvious 
that survey responses, Secretariat literature re jews, -and- eccasitonal 
‘seminars (although very valuable “in their own right) would not generate 
information of sufficient breadth and depth to allow a sophisticated 


“analysis of the ELD experience in Member. countries. 


+ 
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37. “This realisacion, coupled with the more mundane task of adequately 


x 


desarivi ing and documenting interesting ELD innevations, made the need 
case studies and special reports imperative. Tt may well 
case studies and special veports will have more impact 
a longer-lasting value than any other element of the FLD programme. 
A sig areresNe amount of effort s, energy and thought have gone into the 
preparation of these documents and their quality isa tribyfe to the 


competence and dedication of the authors. 


- 


> 
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Seyaral of theSe case studies and spccial reports have now been comple 
and olners exist in draft form. All of them will be available by, the 


end of 1231 and several. will be incorporated in the final ELD book. 


‘ced 


Given the importance of these papers in the ELD project (as well ag their 


incerinsic fascination) it seems appropriate to briefly summarise a 
representative cross-section here. Thus, six of the reports on fornal 
education innovations will be presented,“followed by a description 


af six of the non-formal and adult education dinnovations® 


™ os 


The six special reports/case studies in the first group are united by* 
their 
rural development. » Included -here are papers on innovations in Sweden, 
Australia, the United States; Scotland and Finland. ' 


The first special report in fhis group is on the Uckerd project in 


emphasis on the role of formal education and youth programmes in 


Szuden. Ockerd is jg small island otf the west coast of Sweden with a 


lower secondary school, Brattebergskolun, serving student s@from neighboring 


islands as well as from Ockerd itself. By” the lute 1970's, local parents, |. 


otiden's, "normal" 


teachers ‘and administrators had ‘come to believe that the 
elassroca-based school experience yas not adequately addressing the needs 
of vituer students Sr the local community. Consequently, the sensot tay 
was divided into two parts: half the day would be spent ‘on cnadPetonnl 
acudemic pursuits and the other half would be used for a wide variety | 


of experiential education activities. Many of these activities are tied 


to community needs and local development opportunities. For example, 
Students now operate a community radio station serving these small 
(slands. 


conmercial greenhouse of their own nie 


Students also operiiée a Fish farming business, as well as a 


from which they raise - 
and market tomatoes. Because Swed ish Law precludes schools from oe : 
cperacing BRUCE DEDEES: the BrattebergskSLan community cooperatively, « 


established a non=profit organisation to manage these ventures. Financed 


Fron locai contributions, philanthropic grants and the profits of student 
operated businesses, this community organisation is creating new 


(such as buying an oid 


opportunities for students to "learn by doing" 


od Oe Paper 
as a 


e f . : ‘ { . ; 
we boat which students’ are repairing and refurbishing for commercial use) 


and serving as a focal point for local development initlatives. ‘ 


t 
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41, The next. case study on che formal education pide Lis Abii “the Country 
Education Project (CEP) an Victoria, Australia. Regan in 1977 with 
funding ftom the Stsadvantaged Country Areas Progrcre of tha faceral 
government’ s Schools Commi sion, the CEP now actively OperTages in five 
4 , remote rural atéas’ of the state of Victoria. Under thre CEP's auspice 
a ‘broad spectrum of innovations and new resources have been intrealuced 
into isolated poral schools. The purpose of thest, activities has veen 
; _* mot only ta upgrade, the overall quality of education but algo to inc vbase 
“the "Iccal-relevance" of these rural schools. To this end, a major 
emphasis has bedn placed on comaunity involvemenc and the use of ‘she 
community's human and physical resources in the learnine process. Specific 
~ activities ave included remedial education programmes operated through 
community volunteers; community surveys and community awareness scheme sy 
= joine school-community programs in music, arts/crafts, and drama; , 
4 7 : camping, environmental seudy and related outdoor educaticn initiatives; - 

, community educat ton centres; and local work expert a Coportunii ies. 
Interestingly +the Victoria CEP nay also spawned several important aoaq 
formal ELD ventures, such as an extensive cormunits ‘~bas ed, community-- 

q 


cperated program ‘of eechnieal/iie skills workshops for rural yGuths and 


adults; and assistance in Che creation vf pilinyual «e@ciculturcal ye source 


“Swe 


—_ materials for-local Italian immigrant farmers il Farmworkues Cucrentiv, 


the CEP is planning to increasing tly emphasize initiatives wiich Lins. <é 


education, commund ty/eocdal development, and economic growth in ethis 


Po 


we 


areas being served. 
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42. The third report here focuses on’ the high school vocationalagricultuce 
program in Waverly, Iowa (USA). This site was’ chosen ns good example 
“ of a secondary school vocational program found ‘shroughout gyral amarica. 
Ta particular, the close relationship between che formal ascelS t 
course offerings at the school and the informal sebiietue of a rural. 
youth organization called Future Farmers of America’ (FFA) is aeteworti. 


FFA and the high school work together fo held interested rural students 


° . — 17° 
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acquire tue skiils they need to tecane successful independent farmers. 
f 


To Unis end, studeits take the state-required agnademic courses (i.e. 
t rd . 
languaya, mathematics, history, ete.) plus specialized vocational courses 


2 


(f.e. piant sedence, aggicultural mechanics, farm management, livestock 

-— oruduction, etc... Through FFA, students simultaneously carry out - 
coordinated nrojects during the course of their four yéars of high 
school ‘including productive enterprises (small-scale, profit-making | 
agricultural venturas devSloped, owned and operated’ by the student) } 

: improvesent enterprises (practical projects, lixe soil conservation or 

fence construction, designed ‘to increase the value or efficlency of 

a fdariv-owned farm in the community); agyicultura? sxilis projects 

a ‘diceetea towerd developing a specific skill seeded to own and operate 


a farm); ald cowunyty service projects (such -as conducting freé soil 


analyses, constructing a plavground for local children, or pruning trees 


: 
. 
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ina lveat orchacd). There is also a strong enphasis on developing 
oe % 


“Readership and public speaking sills amoiy these: rural youths. Cn2 of 


ae 


the jileumas peing faced in Towa, aswell as the rest of che U.S., is how 
s « 
, - to sdape vogutional agriculture pEogies to the reality of diminianing 
~ i . : 2 
numbers of small, family farms; ‘tne growing presence of major agri- 


. 


businesses corporations; and the high costs of entering farming. 
§ . , i ‘ 
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= 43. The fougth case study examines vocational education and training ‘in the 
Highlands $f Scotland. .Historically, there has been a marked out- 


4 . 
migration of young people from the Highlands, generally, and the more 


Pg remote vilkagés, in particular. Whether they left in’ search of further 
: -  aducation er job opportunities, relatively few returned and their 
absence has had a detriméntal impact on attempts to revitalize Highland 
villages. Today, many more young, peopte are remaining in the Highlands 


: ~? . 
but’ the scarcity of jobs--especially jobs for which they are appropriitely 


2 


09 


trained--has triggered a ng pace of unemployment among both youn; 


peupie and adits. in eheone years, a/variety of government agencies 


and goveranent funded organisationyfiave Launched ma oe programmes of 


LY 


. a 
rural deveiopment and major new education and training programmes [a 


° a ee 
tne Highlands. fais study investigates the degree of coordinat{on and 


. Z Fs 
cooperative action existing bgcween the education/training schemes and 


‘ 
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the acw duvelossucnt projects. Highlighted are such innovations as tie 
fisn Barninn and Forestry proyrammes ac’ Inverness Technical College, and 
the ghee of Couftpoine (a uew ee by the llishlands and » 


4 


Cslinds Deveioprent Beard) + ich provides training, as well as marketing 


and develonomunt assistance, to craftspeorie in the Vighlasds. 


[aad 


The fifth ‘upecigh. report in this group is on the KORKE projeet and other 
governnent-supported attcmpts to develop schools as village centres in 
Finland. In recent years, the Finnish government has committed itself 
to actively promoting local village development’ as a ears of haltine 

rural depepulatted ond ensuring balanced, nattonal growth. The role of . 
3chjots ag Villane centres is seen as a key element in the government's 

overall stratpsy for rural development. Tha KOKKE project ls a good 

example of this attempt to connect education and Local: development. 

School facilities are being used both during and after school hours for i 
the auvantage of the entire villarce. for example, health services, 

senator, citizen centres, "coffee bars," and craft workshoes are being 


in tocd in village schocls. .Efforts are also being made to revive @ village 
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traditions thrqugh school activities. Aside from their 
direct beaeLits, activities like those in the KOKXF project seem to be 
stinulating a renewal of village pride and interest in development work. 
ceapatiule initiatives are also underway on the non-formal educaticn 


sice in Finland through projects‘of the Union of Rural Municipalities 


and through "stady circles" on local development sponsored by major , 


political parties (such asthe, Centeé Party’ s Union ‘for Rural Education). 
] 
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The sixth; and final, case study in -he grcup suamgrised here describes 


+4 


the Pinning and inplementat{fon ef ritral, school-based enterpriises in the 
United Stites. The common element 1 ing these innovations is the 


onphasi ah creating real businesses operated by young people in order to 


es 


impr ove the duality of occupational preparaesgns encourage the develop- 

ment of entrep oat skills appropriate in a rural economy, and * 
contribute to- local development. For example, in Brooks County, Georgia, 

a co som plete lack of day care opportunities made it difficult for women {0 

sevk employment, In response, the local secondary school built a day 
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wire faciiity on school property using student Labor and currently 
. s onerdtes a centre which provides: (a) “vod care for young children; (b) 
' frainiaz and work experience for the student statf; (ec) the ability to : 
seek werk for lacal yothers; 9 and (d) 1a net source of income for the 
: suheol system. This jsame schedT also features a very modern student-run 
swing production operation on sci hool property which is born economicaliy 
‘ he 
; . profitable and an excellent evaining/workeyper tence for ‘the er 
youths involved. * Other similar innovations like a community newspaper 
‘ operated by secondary school students in rural Arkansas and a st tantial P 


boat-building owsiness run by yormg people in rural Maine are also 


’ bolt 


enamine.. ‘ ' 
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40. As mentioned eariier, a series of case studies and special reports was } 
aiso urganised around the role of non-formal and adult educatign in rural’ 
“development. Much has been written ahout this theme in the context of 
“he lege developed naatLons. _ rhe contribution of these ELD case studies 
ig in £fliing a major Knowledge yap about comparable work in the OFER__ 
Momber cMuiteles. The six innevatitons sumnurized here are occuring, 
in SoaTa, New Zealauu, Wales, Switnerland, tie United States, and 
Australia. 

; 47. The fir. t “non-formal” report is oa the "escuela campesina" peasant Om 

. 
schcoLl}) movement in Spain. Started in the village of La Carrera in the 
ate 1970's by two local priests (although independent cf any official 
Church cancrol) there -are now eighteen village-hased pe casant schools in 
the pravince of Avila alone "Classes" are held in nomes churches or , 
‘ other dvailable buildings ‘ind coordinated bv volunteer ‘community members 


havine relevantsskills. The "curriculum" is drawn almust entirely from 
~ ean 


cae a bos 4 
5 ; che actual experiences,’ problems and cencerns of the local peasants. 
is to help peasants to understand better both their condition 
and the nora tic steps ‘they can take themeelves in order to improve a 


. 


: their wouteion. Thus, the educational: work of the escuets. campesina nas : 


three components: (a) discussions and activities aimed at nedasciousnes’ 
raising" i.e. strengthening selfi-images, clarifying hoth obstacles to 


development and targets of opportunity, forging a collective iden seys 


md Metivatias, collective accion;  (b) techn teal leSsons and. practical 


& « 4 be i : = * , hd . 
AKillL fevalopmenc areund such topics as Livestock management, agrioulgural 


is Paes 


7 memes Vis stratepies, and daity predict ‘analysis: and (@) concrete - ’ ‘ 


actions to prosote lecal develorment (eften done in conjunction with the : 
Susdiseasane union) such as establishing cuoperat ive s for hiying and 
: sellin; azricdltural products pr protesting unfair practices by agri- \ 


. 


cultural middlomen. . * * 
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46. The second case ‘study in this group is,about the Waahi Marae 


New Zealand. This project began as an effdrt by a Maori ‘cdma y to 
.resist the construction of a massive power station adjacent to their 
tribal honeground (Waahd Marae). The government proceeded with the 
construction but, after several years of negotiation, a-major compensation 4 
settlement was given to the local Maori community. This spurred a great 
deal of community planning and development on the Waahl Marae, including 
housing constructions the ‘creation of community and, recreational facilities, 
and the acquisition “of, more than 2009 acrys of agricultural land for, 
come re ial production. In fact, a mala physical* and deonomic dewgl op= 
‘ment presramae has been Lat in the wake of this. compen: sation award. 
caders beldeve that this initiative must. integrate a 
active emphasis on non-formal éducation. Accordingly, they have started 
-  gueh activitios as community tutoring of Maorf students; the acquisitio 
of devcivpment-related political skills, legal ‘knowl edge, and planning , . 
F ; ’ techniques by local adultss the revitalisation of traditional Maori 
. Crafts, culture aad tribal rituals; and the teaching of relevant 
cecn@tcal skills (i.e. carpentry, welding ,- plumbing, fencing, landscaping, , 
- etc.) especially to unem Loved Maori youths. The point of non+formal 
education here ‘was to enhance community solidarity, promote cultural 
idéatity and provide te chnical knowledge so that the Maori poput ation ’ 


ecouid effectively initiate — the local development process. 
" 
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\9. The third report here focuses on che non-formal. and afte wareueton, 


schemes spunsored by the Developrent Board of Rural Wiles This L. Re i . 
noferanent-{unded organisation was created in 1977 with a mandate to | - ) 


ancourage and assist the economic and social developm:-nt of Mid-Wales, 
> - * ta 


- Gite « 
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jeapesially chroush ain expansion-of locas job opportunities. Most of the 


‘Board's resources have thus far been ‘directed toward attracting outside 


industries to relocate in rural Wales. Still, -non-fornal educational 


progrimmaes related tO locaL development have’ found a niche in the Bord” $ 
Foe 


. 


gperations. The centerpiece is the New Fntcrprise Promotion (HEPY “Sch ome 
run in cooperation with the Manchestet Business Schoo. The basic intent 
is to identify and, train individuals from within Wales. who have either 7 


- 


recently established, or would like to crente, new bjaieeads -caneelnidy 
ane “manufacturing or craft saheeneadootin Nid-Wales. The 
intensive training provided is Re eared to Paget ane ‘the confidence, 
duvelopiar che entz-prencurial skills, and work ing through the specitie 
vuriness p oblems of each participant. Recently, the: Board began a 


+ 


sitpiified, simulated version of the NEP for upper secondary level students 
alice "Young enterprise” in eich individual is (ducing after school hours) 


Q 


‘ wa oe 
‘create!’ a business from scratch and “manage” it for a _yegr. In addition, 


Bete 


the Board pons sors other non-formal ed ation programmes eheouge its: ; 
dun iness advising services and socia development ventures. + Z 
“ae e y . 
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5. The fourth case study concentrates on the ‘connest ions between non-formal 
°¢ 
education and local dqvel pment “in the Swiss cahton of ° Jury. , This smal Ly < , 


ae 


mounta Lnous area Ly ing on the border between Feance and’ etal rte 
. had a iurbulent history of economic marginal ity and’outsdidé control. The 
repof; recounts this#history and points oul the high, level, 6f non-formal - 
adult edvication present in the movement, to ‘break away from the German- ae 
donminared canton of Bern aad tp create a new, autonoinous, -French= ~Languave 
canton for the Jura. After an extended strugg wien this’ goal was “at = 


‘Least partiaily, accomplished in 1978. Since then, there have been 


, 


extensive initiatives désifned to foster social /cuttural devéLopment 
asa necessary prelude to the solutions of the areg's Lingering political 
and economic probleas. The agsumption is tat a,firm cultural identity 


and strong community/human resource developrieny/ ptogranmes are ’more 
imporcant (at least in the short run) than traditional, economical l+- 2 . ss 


oriented dcvelopment strategies. Among the oeeeeint "educaffon efforts 
9 A 
re 


deseribed are che villaze fest ivals, the Jura Cultural Ahimation Associa~ . . 


i~ 


tien, the Jura's People University, and the "sonsciousness-raising” and 
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cagamaib ys organteiey, werk -of a staunchly separgtist local movement call.d + 
: i 
the "Militants Franes-Montagnards." Bs ,* : 
° 
, - i 
ote . : e a - . : = ‘ 
the fifth repgjrt in this group is aout non-formal community educacid® an! ‘ 


development in the Appalachian region of the fntted States.’ More 

seacieied igs the work, of two separate orgatisations, the Highlander 
Research nd Education Center and the SALT (Sourhern Appalachian Leadership _ 

Training) programme are highlighted. Inspired by the Danish folk school . , 

movement, the Highlander Center was created in the 1930's to help Local —_ 
cemmunity activists across, the Southern U.S. work with and learn from, 
each other. Over the years Highlander has béen deep Ly involved in union 
organising, civil rights struggles, and other cfforts to help Local 
“people gain a measure of power and eeheee? over their own lives. 

Sducating people ro understand and orpanise around local development ‘ 
issues is a Lang-term emphasis--recently evidenced by a maior Highlander . 
study on land ownership prgterns in Appalachia. Whereas Highlander 
cepents on shgst-tera perkshops, the SALT pEeg rome Features more. ---~ a 
intensive iateSaships of'up to a year 's duracti ne SALI wits created in 

_ the Late 1VG's Lo identify organtsers (or “potential organisers) of 

grassroots local developsent /eoetat change movehents and then tp give 
chen the leade ership training and Field-based support necessary to ensure 

Alcirc aa imuca effectiveness. A strong and mutually support ing a ae 
ot those. ind inanens leaders has ome rgé ed and Veen utilised in major SALT 

initiatives--suen as their sanpaiga fot greater parental control ot 


iocal schoois and greater community contrelb of local dévelopment. 4 


The Stas and final, special report summarised here is on the work Of . 
thé Aboriginal Cuitural and Training Institute in Australia: The 

Abor! tinal communities of rural Australia are, by any measure, the most 
dtsadvantdged and economically depressed in the nation. Government 
Attituces ‘and& nolicles toward the Aboriginal population have passed 
throush clearly “def ined stages from el{aination to protectionism to 


* 


assimilation to the current policy favoring Aboriginal self-determination 


and self-mimayement. As a result of this*new policy, Aboriginal 


communities were organised around’ local council shdv in, responsibility ~ 
« ‘ 


‘ 2 oo ° 
for previding water, sewers, housing and other public services. - in 


addiction, many Aboriginal people were placed on yovernmeniat polis v 


° 
committees in such areas as education, the arts, empioment and housing. 
- : ’ Oo 


The discovery of considerable mtneral -and other econamicdiby imperctang ¢ 


: 2 
\ resources on Aboriginal lands made the self-umakereh@ of local cuvelyoe- 
* . 1 - 
ment a prime-concern. The role of the government-funded Aber tinal . 
~ 2. 7 . 
_ Cultural and Training Institute is to promote a broad spectrum of non- 


(ome oe opportunities designed to make Aboriginal sel f-mana+-- 


hent a effective reality. The Institute provides administrative ane 
skill training for Aboriginal people serving on Rovernment policy veaiiltres; “ 
." management -assistance and training to local comin ley counciiss anc 
technical assistance in establishing Aboriginal youth progrannes. Th Pg 
addition, the Institute pursues an. aggressive’ publishin., aad materials 
, development programme to aid Aboriginal education and* Vocal Gceve Lorre etc, : \ 
: . \ : : ‘ sks 
53. All of the preceeding case stud suimaries .1re merely deseripe ive - 
overviews intended to = ehse of both the aature of current FEB y 
‘innovations. and the enormous variaty of activities whieh ge ener yen 
by. the =LD framework. The studi¢s rbemselves have 1 ctr #& nai FY 
+ element witich snables the readér to understcad Lhe comets ober . as 
and the major strengths and weaknesses which characterize each of tier, , 
innovations reviewed. ; ae 7 : es ™ . 
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HL Prejeer Conclus fons 
a : 


{n formulating the following .set of conclusions, the ELD special 


reports summarised above (as well as these not described here) were a 
é 


key source of information and insight. “In addition, ‘the parce was 


able to draw upon ‘fhe rountry ‘butvey responses and related docun@its 


submitted by Member countries in drriving ut “these conc lustons. Sup- 


plementing these sources were the contributions of participants at the 


. 


field-based ELD seminars and the Secretariat's own ELD-related misslons 
and research, 


r $ . 
» 


Thus; the comeiusicns presented below have emer;ed fron the full ranze: 
a) . 


of activit: stg carried out under the resources of ,this oroject. still, 

it should be anicetco) that the conclusions neted herein are provisional 
and subject to further modification. Indeed, one of the major tasks of 
the Final ELD-Conference is to review carefully and debate freely these 
cone! ‘usions during the various small group and plenary sessions -* 
scheuuied. Parcicipants, are encouraged to suggest appropriate, revisions 
er te propose any additional conclusions which will enhance the 7 , 


accuracy and utility of the current set. 


. 8 ° 4 
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, a 


‘The conclusions themselves are divided into three categories: (a) 


‘ 


zeneral conclusions applicable to‘all elements of the EL work; (b) 
specific conclusions about ‘the role of formal educati n in rural 


(leve lopment; and. (c) specific, conclusions about the role of non-fornal 
4 


and acutt aducation in rural development. The order in which conclusions 


are iisted is essentially ‘random and ‘no ranking should be inferred. a 


Further, the extent to which any particular conciusion és applicable 
2? 


varies from Countey to country. Nevertheless, there is a significant 


degree of commonality and comparability among the OECD nations in this 
x 


t particular field. ,- 
r & 


General Cane tus ions 


4 


-1, THE RURAL POPULATION OF OFCD MEMBER COUNTRIES IS su = AND WILL CONTISUE 
TO BE, SIGNLFICANT IN NUMERICAL TERMS 


25 


, 


&- 


Me . , . 
oe¢ 


\ 
Wearad wopalations are not yotns away. Although there nas been ai: 


~ 
. 
“ 


. ‘consSicrable d decline in the ' ‘ryrah® propertion of national popu- 


*% 


L.icions, cneré has not been a eeaeiae reduttr on ‘in the absolute / 


. 


nunber of tural “reskiants. At present there are approximately 
229,019,000 peopte living in tue rural areas of CECD Member | 6 
nations. This is‘ ‘equivalent to the aggregate population of the | 

$ world's tyenty- five largest urban areas. Put another Way » ‘the 
CECD rural population is eomparab le co the total population of 
France, Germany, Italy and the Ugited Kingdon combined. Further, |. 
ae rural to urban aicxatien. patterns are slowing in most countries 


and have stopped, or even. reversed, in other QECD nations. “Such 


a large population should no Longer be regarded as bareinal or ” 
insignificant. | a 
i ; . : 7 ee 
PEN THE NoUCATLON’ AND LOCAL DEVELOPMENT ISSUE IS AS IMPORTANT IN HIGHLY 
; *BEVELGYED OLCD. COUNTRIES AS IT IS IN LESS DEVELOPED MEMBER NATIONS | 
58. Althou sa the stages at and perspectives on econo ic déteiooment™ 
+ vary. anonss OECD countrics, the importance of 7LD-related roncegns 
» does mul vary a great deal, Some countries stress the urban aie 
” and* seme the rural side, but “in most countries [LD problems and *. 
posstbiiteiog arerprésent throughaue the Ration. - vw . 
: wast : f 
LF, ApHOUE ELD ISSUES IN URBAN AND. RURAL COMMUNITIES ARF VERY SIMIL 


IN 


ms THE SPEGIFTC PROBLEMS AND “APPROPRIATE” REMROTRS ARE OFTEN 


PISSTHILAR ° e t ° 
. e. =~ , _ 
59. Ar othe level of fundamental principles (such as those expressed © 


in the remaining general conclusions) ‘there are “féw noteworthy ra 


Fe urban-rural: differences. However, given the emphasis | on: local 


7 ZF . i 


deve lopment’ here, the fact that differences in the re8ar context 


lead go many, operat fonal dif ferences shavitd come 1s no surprise. 
° a a e cal » 


For exairtple, tl importance of schools as community centres; ‘ the 


absence of gystrong developient infrastructure; the emphasis on 


sel£-eap ioyment, and occupational “diversity: and the significance 
of small~scale ventures tend to be characteristic of rural areas. 
= a Conversely, urban communities tend to have a more diverstf Led: ' 


. 


ae and educational base; * greater problems of agency and 


community coordinat Lon; ja relative over-supply of available Labour; 


E RIC ; a . “ ‘ 26 ae : . » 


ne ae * 
. ae. ker) st eeek eon a ae eres 2, awd: eases. 


ig and better 3ccess ta dgyelopment resources. All these greacly 
affect the ways in which FLD initiatives actually play thease ives 


out in metropolitan versus non-metropolitan communities. 


Iv: ? EDUCATION AND LOCAL DEVELOPMENT ARE ALREADY CLOSELY CONNECTED IN OECD 


* NATIONS oo 
60. In a fundamental sense, there is nothing new or innovative in Che 


. 


idea that there isa vital relatignship between ehese two spheces. 
Complex and dynamic Linkages have long’ existed, even TF thes bere 
been largely ignored or aver looked by policymakers and practi- 

} tioners. Thus, the critical issue is not whether education and 
lecal development are (or should be) connected Fer the face is rhat 
they are already inextricably intertwined. Rather, che koy 

question ts what kind of relationships between them sheild 


governments sanction and support. 


- 


V. | WHILE A LACK QF OFFICTAL RECOGNITION AND D. ACTION HAS NOT DISTUESHED rut 
\ ELD BOND,» IT HAS MEANT THAT* THE NATURE AND CON! SLQUE: ICS OF CEST 
CONNECTIONS REMAIN UNCO:ITROLLED. _ 


ry ¢ r 
61. Many of the relationships between education and develepeent ar 
\ 


- subtle, indirect, and often inadvertent--but this has not reidercd 
‘them insignificant. Because ‘ELD Issues tend to transcend the * | 
mandate of sectorially-organised government departmtnts, these 

issues are often ignored by everyone and their impaccs.occur in 1 


haphagarit manner. Thls is not an advantasycous: situation. 


VI. WHILE EDUCATION MUST BE A ae al IN ae LOCAL DEVELGPHENT PROCFSS, ITS 
| ROLE 1f ESSENTIALLY A SURORDTMATE ONF.” . 
62. There can be no mea sen economic development in the absence 
of human resource’ develophent. Thus, education can, does, ond 


Yy 


Nevertheless, meeting the pressing economic needs of disadvant west 
or marginal local communities dictates that econonie preaches ate 
_ strategies” must play the-lead role in the develurment process. 


- For example, education is an irreplacable fa ctor vin youth wrap Loe at 


- 


shpuld play a vital part in local economic development initiatives. | 


ry 


poet 
Tre Ota Noman toe Of A gett oon tay 


und yet, changes in the economy Ao. the labour market (rather 
taan in education), are ultimately responsible for aggrevating or 
alleviactiag high vouth unemployment Yates. 

, a ? 


_~N 
‘Tf, QONNECTING EDUCATION AND LOCAL DEVELOPMENT CAN HAVE FITHER POSITIVE OR ° 
SCGATIVE eae EFFECTS . = wh, ? 


aa 


63. It is imperative to avoid the simplistic’ notion that any eae 
m ‘ 
between education and local development is a beneficial one. The 


ELD Ggase studies point out a variety of positive impacts. However, 
there are also some’ ELD connections which are clearly destructive. 
For example, saneaeion and develepueot are intimately connected in 

. "company towns" where very Landequate schools are tolerated (if 
“ee enccuriged) by the company because they ensure a surplus pool 
Se cheap, docile Labor and reduce the Likelihood that the local 
“acunonic order will be called inte question. Similarly, rural 
cJucution programmes which ensure ‘the outmigration of the 
community's brightest and most capable youths may have a variety 
of ‘Sustifications, but there is no avoiding the fact that their 


“ 


impact ou the local community is almost always negative and 


zecasionally devastating. ,) 


a? 


> 


wt 


NIL. GOVERN ENT INTERVENTION CAN AFFECT THE NATURE AND QUALITY OF THE ELD 
& RELATIONSHIP « : - 

64. Although historically the ELD link has axiseua teepetee Yather ‘than 
because ‘of, pqvernnent policies, it is equally evident that 
governmental action can fundamentally alter this relationship 

. (for better or worse) in a given local community. ‘The point is. 
hat formulating appropriate governmental policies‘and practices 
fu, this area’is not a waste of time of energy. Indeed, the ELD 


field may prove to be a rare target of opportunity for Greatsye 


* Y . 


governnér.tal action. 
: ~ 
2! = 
Ik. COVERINENT INTERVENTLON SHOULD ENSURE THAT THE LOCAL POPULATION [S THE 


CHIEF BENEFICIARY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR OWN COMMUNITY : 


Bs 45. Sadly and ironically, many of/ the efforts ostensibly intended to 


R promre Sagal development have actually oceurred,at the expense 


Oty. 


Conclusions about che Role of Formal Education in Rural Development 


A te os 


ae! 


and co che detriment of the indigenous resident population. As a 
rule, developaent done by the local community is more successfil 
and beneticial than development done to the community against its 
will by "sutsicers" from the public or private sector. "Grass- 
roots’ (or “indigenous” or "sgif-reliant” or “bottom up") , 
deve Lopmant strategies carry with then — need for extensive 
uducat ional initiatives of both ,the formal and non-formal variety. 


Govertaent aesistance should ‘reflect this reality. 


ee x wmf BE FLEXTRLE AND PLURALISTIC TN ORDER TO. 
MIELEC? THE DIVERSTLY OF LOCAL COMMUNITIES. * 
The arimacy of Local circumstance must be ‘respected and puilt upon: 
in any sound ELD strategy. There is no "one best system" or 
single, national or international model around which all ELD 


activity should revolve. The current need is for eqvernmental 


action in support of locally-relevant, locally-operated FLD — 4 


innovations, rather than a standardised strategy that is desiyned 


and implemented on a national basis. 


* 
~ 


GOVERN ALSE LRTERVENTLON SHOULD FOSTER EFFECTIVE, AND ACTIVE ee 
BETSEEN EDUCATLON AUTHORITIES AND DEVELOPMENT AGENCIES. 
For ELD initiatives to BUCGen#s there is a critical need for 
meaningful coordination ‘anone relevant government agencies at 
all Levels. The stakes are too high to allow agencies on either 
side to ignore each other or to work at cross~purposes. At a 
a 


~ minimuns this cooperation and coordination must exist at the 


* inzcrmactional and aaa levéls. Wowever, the ereabion of ELD 
"ioine venturcs" is an alfetnative which should be seriously 


ry 


considered by Member governments. > ; 


wos J 
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THE ENORMOUS POTENTIAL OF RURAL SCHOOLS TO FUNCTION AS COMMUNITY 
INSTITUTIONS HAS REMALNED LARGELY UNTAPPED. , om 


Déspite all the rhetoric about rural schools (particularly small 


t 


village schools) being the “heart: of the community” there are 


a 


x 20 


~ wed Gee o. ‘ 
-” * or te omer a amt ee 


a 


surprisingly Cow eéamples of rural-community, parctiterships actively 


ated 


funce ionias a substantive, rather than symbolic, Level. Never- 
echoles3 the places where these partnerships do exist make clear 
that the potential for tutal schools to actually operate as vital. 
community institytions is-remarkable. Helping schools to perforn . 
this rele.is a necessary first step toward building a positive 
relationship..between formal education and Local development. 
y 


‘ 


THE BASIC SLD-RELATED PURPOSE OF FORMAL EDUCATION IS TO FSTABLISH THE 
PRE-CONDITLONS FOR LOCAL DEVELOPHENT. . ; 

Although scheols oc¢asionally play a direct economic role by 
virtue of being a major local employer or through experimentai 
schemes Like the school-based enterprises, this is not their 
Fundamental cohnection to local development. Rather, their task 
is to create a cadre ef young people possessing the skills, know= 

ledge, and atctLludteeneeded to become respqnsible and productive 
individuals who are able ‘to contribute to the community's 
develepment, if they so encase This implies that educators | 

St under.itand and act to enhance the ELD Linkages which exist 
(albeit indirectly) at every level of the education system.” For 
exanpte, at the pre-school level, the ELD connection can be found 
in tae face that these early childhood programmes allow mothers 
t. seck Vocal employment ¢ and also serve to reduce the isolatior | 
(and reinforce the community identity) of rural children and 3 
parents alike. At the primary schoo} level, the séotalis atign 
PLOCeSS-"e +f the vision-of the -"good life" (and where to find it) 
imparted to children--has a direct bearing on later attitudes 
to tne lecal community and its development prospects. “At the’ 
secondary level, the curriculum and tts relevance tq’ life in the 
loca community has major ELD implications as does student exp Lora~ 
tion oftoptions for amp Loyment or further education. ~At the 
vocational /technical school level, the ELD link can be seen in one: 

appropriateness of the training offered tto the structure of the 
locai economy and the characteristics of the local labor market. 


Aad finaliy, ty the university level, the extent Co which the 


ry * . ‘ 
Lraditional tasks of research, service and teachiag are focused 
on rural nceds- and rural possiblities is an indication of their 
. utLlity fran an ELD perspective--as is the degree to which 

individuals desirous of living/working in a rural community are 
prepared to do so successfully because of their educaticn. The: 
point ‘is simply that by establishing (or failing to establish) 
the correct pre-conditions, the formal educatten system profoundly 

atfecrs the encire local development process. , 

TIT. THE sLOCATION GF SCHOOLS IS A REY FACTOR TN LIDEING EDUCATION AND LOCAL 

DOVELOE ys SPEC LAY AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOL LEVEE. : ; 


te Rural schools are a major source of community identity and 


e ecmmuaity prida. The closure of the local rural school often has 
the (unintended) consequence of seriously eroding a small 
ae a a community's sense of self-worth--and theraby reducing its motiva~’ 
” ction and ability to engage in local development activities. The, 
’ * point is that while good schools in a particular rural community . 


are rarely an incentive for local development, the absence of 
schools is a powerful disincentive to attracting and retaining not 
. only businesses—but also the young families who woul accompany 
them. Thus, education policymakers have to become more sensitive 
. to the development implications of decisions (like school 
closures) previously made strictly on the basis of education 


— ae 


system-oriented criteria, 


’ 
« 


Yr 


IV. THE STRATEGY OF USING EDUCATION PRIMARILY TO PROMOTE WNDIVIDUAL a‘ 
MOBLLITY 15 REACHING THE POINT OF DIMINISHING RETURNS . 


‘ 


* * the relationship between geographic mobiilty and socio-economic 

s mobility was tightly interwoven. [a other words, the message Long 
communicated to students (whether intentionally or unwittingly) by 
tag educacion system, by employment training programmes and even 
bv the media was that economic. opportunity Was primarily to be 


’ found outside their home communities. This was a powerful 


messiye and the known opportunities at home (which were often 


‘ s 


71. Particularly for young, people coming from isolated rural comauntt Les 


ourposed Ly -excelleat) opportunities elséwhere. However, 
now a growtny recognition that the ‘success’ 
minner comes with a much higher social and economic costto bor) 
individuals and society as a whole than anyone had originally 
anticipated. Moreover, the centres of economic opportunity to 
which youths flocked. have become sAturated/in recent years and 
cannot productively absorb or utilize all their own young peovle, 
_ let alone a continuing influx of rural migrants. Accordingly, , 
the economic réality behind geographic mobility--the existence 
of economic centres to which country migrants could vo and be 
teasonably certain to ffnd "good" (or at least better) econonic 
opportunities-~Ls pechaps no leaner a reality at all. For more 
nd more young people. from poor, working class or even middle 
“class backgrounds, going from the countryside to the city (or 
oven from one country to another) has not resulted tn thé ‘better 
life’ they envisaged. indeed, much of tha diuge one Movement can. 


Te ghar acrterised as a shifting of old deprive tions to new locales. 


Vv. a “OPTION TO STAY" IN RURAL COMMUNITIES SHOULD BE GIVEN HIGHER, 
(PRIORITY BY THE MDUGATION SYSTEM. . ; 


The notion here is not one of restricting any {ndividual's 
progress or possibilities. The traditional "option to leave” 
should and continué to exist as a, yiabte choice for rural 
youths. Now. however, it may be wise to supplement and balance 

# che traditional encouragement of individual migration by using, 
formal and non-formal educational mechanisms in ofder to explore |- 
and promote the options to stay in the, local area, without a major 
sacrifice of.soctal and economic aspirations. To be effective, 
is fs clear this new educat fonal emphasis must be directly eted 
to the effort to ex ‘pand and diversity the local economic hase. 
Training vouths simply to fit -into the Long-establ ished (and 
frequent Ly < declining) lucal econumic*pursnits is neither 

- particubirly*produetive nor what is meant here by” Creating a real 


option to stay. Rather*the intention must be to link these 


‘ 


uducaciom programmes with economic development. programmes 


atc cepting to rejuvenate the local area through the creation of 
see 


new Kina of industries, jobs, se!f-emplovnent, and, entreprenential 


opportunities. 
. f 
F 


tO GEVLLOP “LOCALLY RELEVANT" CURRICULA AND TO PROMOTE’ 
VeRPLORIENT IAL’ EDUCATION OPPORTUNT FES MERIT STRONG SUPPORT. 

8 theig acticus, schools present students with a powerful 
vision of what knowledye is important and which experiences wiil 
prove vajuable in their adult ‘lives. Schools hich do not 
actively incorporate the community's human’and physical resources; 
which exclude pertinent information about the Locai area from 
the curricntat and which utilize a traditional classroom format 
rather chan au experiential one ({t.e. “learning by doing”) may be 
delivering an important -anti- ~local development message to their 
students. Conversely, the creation of locally-relevant curricula 
and learning styles can “easily and effectively tle-in with local 

reicpment initiatives. Again, che intent is not to devalue 
kasie skills or to lower the quality of education for rural 
students, but rather to inculcate these skills RANG DeeneeS 
improve the quality of instruction) through the use “ée local ly- ; 


>, 


relevant, experiential techniques. ea 
UPCRADING THE ROLE OF FORMAL EDUCATION IN RURAL’ DEVELOPMENT WILL REQUIRE § 
NEV TRADLNG AND RETRAINING PROGRAMMES FOR BOTH EDUCATORS AND DRVELGP- 
JakuT SPECIALISTS. 
in order. to have people capable of increasing the positive aspects 
of tie education and Local devel opment interaction, it is first 
necessary to provide these individuals with the training they need °* 
- to function competently and éonfontably. It is important however 
that everyone involved in the ELD process--from schools, deve}op- 
ment iinetas. and interested local commun ities--have access. 
“tye this training, plus incentives which will facilitate their 
pert icipagion. This training process probably can best be carried 


we. 


out through a”combination of community-based internships and 


e 


. 


toe* 
ees tl 
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velited academic experfences of both g formal and non-formal 
eo 


eet : , ay . | va * 
: . 
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iS wuout Che Bole of Non-Formal ant Adult Fdueation in Rural . 


Py 
a 


Development. : ; , 


T 
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os, MAJOR CONT RIBUTIONS tO ove RURAL DORVEIOPMENT PROCESS IN ORCD 
COUNTRIES. , : ” 


TNS 


wilt AVALLASLE, FORMAL ADULT "EDUCATION AND TRALNING, PROGRAMMES IN 


' 2 
‘ ° e 


NON- FORMAL AND ADULT EDUCATION HAVE MADE, AND CAN CONTINUE TO 


. 


Far from being a superfluous "add-on" to “real” ({.e. economic) 
' ou 


duvelooment, non-formal and aduic educationlare an essential and 


unavoidable part of any-successfs1l rural dev elopmertc progranne: 


The “undanental value of such education is as 1 tool of empowernent-—" 
that is, as the means through which disadvantaged rural populations 
become activé participants in, rather than merely. passive 
‘yactpionts of, rural development efforts. In other words, ~~ 
appropriate non-formas and aduit education: schemes enable’ loc:.i 
rucal communities to ccquire the competences and the confidence “ - 
nesecsary to plan, implement , and controt their own evelopment , : 
ar Lua remiining whoily etpendene upon the “actions of outside 4 


v v 


agencies and imported expertise. 


RURAL: AREAS TEND TO BE GOVERNMENT-OPERATED, THDTVIDURT-LY-ORLENTED, . 


TECt 


INTCALLY /SKLILL-BASED,’ AND RELATED 70 LARGE-SCALE IMPORTED DEVELOP- Z 


° 


MENT STRATEGIES. , . 4 ; ; ° 


. 


eo 


‘The availability of and access to coeaal’ adult education and 
per ee programmes continues to he a gropien in the rurgl * 

areas of OECD nations. Goveramental attempts to widen the 
7 sa distribution of post-secondary institutions (througa ee 
the creation ‘of new technical instiffutes, regional colleges and | : 
community colleges or through the physical decentralis ition of° 
existing programmes and institutions) have been a major step in ; 
the right direetion.. Nevertheless, there is often a significant 
discrepansy between the official catchment area and the population 


actuaily being gerved=-with the more remote rurad communities 


‘ 


. . > 
‘ 


(which muy necd these pregrammes che MOSC) | ending up being the 
vies least often reached. . Further, | the appropriateness ‘of the 
courses availaole is Also gest ionable. Again, the emphasis is cfton 
cn iading ual modilityv or credentialing rather than solying isda 
community problems. Still, formal adult educatiort and training 

_.can, play an important role in preparing, local people for employment 


in cofminities where development means attracting a factory or 


a 


other major employer to relocate there. ,~ 


. 
r 
oy . os . 
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BY CONTRAST, NON-FORMAL ADULT EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS TENDS TO HAVE 
QPVERSE PUBLIC An PRIVATE SECTOR SPONSORS, EN COMMUNTTY-ORIENTED, ID 
FMVHASISE CULTURAL, SOCIAL, AND SMALL-SCALE ECGHUMIC CE SVELOPMENT 


. ‘te 
STRAL=CLES. & sg ss 


se © ° = 


3 
Nhetaer sponsored “by ‘churches, uniens, businosags; contiug ity 
Srpantoatsons: policical SEOUpS: public agcencles or private 
foundations, non-formal initiatives tend cto have the strongest e. 


¢ 
direct Linkages to local development. Their ag gendas ysua lly are 


Getived ffom 4n abatyets of local needs and concerns and their 

nctivities are -des signed to foster both the individual and | 

colle ctivescapabilitfe’’ reqdired to solve pressing Local problems. 

sfost of these non-formal efforts share an operational “assumption . 

that social /cularat development, and econd@@ic development are 

part ‘of the same  Roceae and mugt :be, implemented in tandem. — 

ATER gosh many of these non-formal education thrusts are’ pooriy- P 

funded, Loosely-organised, very small-scale and otherwise marginal 

in regional or national terms, “they have an importance Locally a 
which must not be underescimated. In ‘fact, che vary arrdy of 

facdal and potential soneformal eduéation activities -~was one of 


wiegmost encouraging discoveries of the ELD project. __.. 


. ° -- 


GOVERNMENT LUTERVENTION Se eae CLOSE THE GAP. BETWEEN FORMAL AND 
HUn-CTORMAL ADSET EDUCATLON INSTLTUTIONS AND INITIATIVES IN RURAL ’ 


Hous TIE 3 % ‘6 . ; 


The ncaa “differences and programmatic distinctions ‘betieen 


pepaet and non- forma? adult education are both unnecessary and 


ae oe 


) i 
counterprésuccive in a rural context. A xenutaely integrated, 
cenminaivebased approden to Toca deve lop cent is shat is heeded, 
4 sttugiien iu vale tect se id won-fornal education are *’ 
coordinated dr estranged From{excn cther (iE alot adversaria:). 
There is no inhereat reascnethat non-formal wducazign thrusts 
o ; 
cannot include a stronger element of academle and éccinical 
training than is currently the case.; Concomitantly., Nbere {fs 
no reason that formal education cannot realign itself. in order to 
address more sensitively aud efficiently community needs, ‘as well 
as individual one¢. Productively linking the disparate elements 
jucation sector ts a pre-requisite for an optimal Linking 
education cad Local Jovelopment. e 
RURAL DEVELOPHENT AGENCINS SHOULD BR STRONGLY ENCOURAGED TO ACCORD A 
HIGHER PRIORLTY TO EDUCATION AND SOCTAL/ CULTURAL DRVELDPME it WITUTN 
° 
THEIR O8N POLLCIES AND ious: . 
tao Bit en, issues of human resource development are given only 
yiandr of ronen — the specorun of-cstivitias generated Dy 
Tuvai development agencies, In part, this is the result of either . 


tock of statutory authoricy to Yeeoin: involved to a major extent 


this are? uf the misguided assunat to2 tnat these issudés are 


Welug lewaceley addressed by other agencies. In addition, the 


‘ 
ry 

. 
+ 


ef that "hard" development (e.g? buiiding fatcories: or aun 


he 
capital- intensive’ investments) ~ takes precedence over "soft" 1. es, 
jiumin TGSOUTCE, deve Lopment atso lies behind the Lack of enthus jal 


for work in this area. f{fowever, increased economic activity or ¢ 


Richer apgresyate wealth in ae region widans Tittle In and of, teself; 


ee vty 


the distribution of this wealth and the actual beneficiaries of 


“4 


these activities care tite uritically-imporcant criteria. The’ 
capacity of disadyantased, marginal rural communities f0o- ‘reap che 
wenefitg of development is severely limited in the absence of e 
intensive formal and non-formal aduit education activities. Thus, 
the raét that social/cultural/ski¥l development is vital "to the 
success yoF economic development neecfls to be more Fully acknowledged 


and reflected’ by rural development agencies. : ¢ 


. 
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VOI. GOVISSMENT INTORVENTION SUCULD SECK TO SUPPORT RATHER 
DIVEPSE NETWORK CF NON-FORMNAL EDUCATICN ACTIVITIES CURRENTLY UNDE 


< 


i IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. , : 
gs). Covernment invetvement in the ELD process shonld be more expiicit 
. a ‘ 
[- and active than it has been to date. Thia does not imply, , 
t es 


« 
nowever, that government agencies should themselves attempt to 


- enerate a much wider spectrua of non-formal education programmas. 
pea 2 Se is 
° Tasteuad, the emmhasis should be on both encouraging and tangibiv = 


supportiag the exisring non-,,overnnental groups already sponsarinz 
Fe : 
fhese efforts. This is not only a more cost-effeerive stracexv 


Par sewn at involyvonedte bec fr tlso serves to sanction the , 


» Comaunicy-hbase] ormanisations in demccrat ic, 


yaiue iP ye oar are 
F . wodieties. To ime extent that sovernments are directly running a = > 


AgneToraak rural education activities, such as agricultural . 


: “catengion eervices, priority should’be accorded to ensuring that 


. wutdated, warcowly Eocused sectorial daitiatives are redirected 
v 


: ; oa ~ ° 
taecard broader rural cevelopment goals. 


. 


Vll, GOVERMENT INTERVENTION SHOULD PLACE THE HIGHFST PRIORITY ON ELD 
ISGUES APFECTING RURAL MINORLTY, GROUPS, INOLGENOUS COMMUNITIES, AND 
| ___OTHER POPULATION GROUPS (SUCH‘AS LCN-INCOME RURAL WOMEN) HISTORICALLY 
DENIED THE TULL BENEFITS OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES . 
"81, Building positive relationships between educaticn and local 
development is an important task throughout the Tural segments 


of OECD nations. Wowever, the‘necessity of making this connection 


7 


a useful one is’ nowhere more pressing and poignant than in the 
P g pols 


case of minority, indigenous and other ' 


‘special need" populations. 
‘In part, it is a“matter of governments continuing and extendine 
caeizr recent attempes cto redress the. injustices of the past. In 


. 
s 


part, ii°is a funectoa of tht cance that many of these minoricy and 
indisenwis communities find craemselves facing increasing prczssures, 
and ditvLesls: deveinpment decisions asa result of their neeeaueian 
‘ _ OF econumicaily-inportant naturak resources. Yet, most important, 


the CLQ connection is crucial because these local communities (an 


*, , the nation 1s a whole} can no ionger afford to squander.the human 
, ‘ * 
, Yesourezs and productive capacity which these populations represent. 
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